DISEASE   AND    THE    LAW

lation of many countries a strong tendency to permit or even
compel the physician to divulge secrets if the interest of society
is involved.

The law protects germinating life and forbids abortion unless the
pregnancy is a direct threat to the mother's survival. This is a
Christian heritage. In antiquity abortions were performed fre-
quently and in spite of the attitude reflected in the Hippocratic
Oath; they were even recommended by such philosophers as
Plato as a means of regulating the population. Christianity for-
bade abortion even if there was a medical indication for it, requir-
ing that the physician sacrifice the baptized mother rather than
the unbaptized infant, a view that the Catholic Church still holds,
while the secular law fortunately has taken a different attitude.

The problem of abortion is serious. In pre-Hitler Germany it
was estimated that the country annually lost more women from
septic abortion than from tuberculosis. Wherever there is misery,
where contraceptives are not easily available and a stigma is at-
tached to illegitimate birth, clandestine abortions will always be
performed. This is why the Soviet experiment in legalizing abor-
tion was watched with great interest. As a matter of fact it was
not an experiment but an emergency measure.22 In 1920 condi-
tions were very bad in Russia. Civil war and foreign intervention
were still present; famine was ravaging parts of the country;
women were taking an active part on the labor front and in the
war; housing was poor, wages low, and contraceptives unavail-
able. Under these circumstances frequent abortions would occur
which would greatly harm the women's health; it, therefore,
seemed preferable to have the unavoidable abortions performed
by competent physicians in hospitals.

Sixteen years later, in 1936, conditions had changed radically.
Living and working conditions had greatly improved. The food
shortage had been overcome completely, and wages were much
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